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in preferring false (14. 16) to salse. I cannot divest myself of the impression 
that trcmula (17. 12) means nothing further here than the rocking motion so 
often used in encouraging the slumbers of a small child. While vetulum is an 
adjective commonly used with Fakrnum (cf. Macrob. 7. 12. 9), it almost seems 
as though the grouping "minister vetuli puer," etc. (27. 1), was meant to 
suggest the picture of the boy helping the old gentleman about the dining- 
room. I cannot believe that there is any reference to Pompey in the vestra of 
29. 13. If Pompey ever descended to such a frivolity we can well imagine 
the grin of satisfaction with which he read this poem through to the very last 
line, which, with its sudden and disconcerting "socer generque, perdidistis 
omnia," was a cut across the face for which he was totally unprepared. In 
using vestra Catullus intended, it seems to me, that the reader should be 
thinking of Mamurra and Caesar rather than Pompey and Caesar. I am not 
sure that I quite understand the note on 34. 14. Is it in connection with her 
office as the ' light-bringing ' that Diana came to be regarded as a goddess of 
birth ? I should be inclined tp think that the connection was, at least partly, 
suggested by the observed coincidence of the lunar month with the catamenia 
mulierum. 

Of course, "poppies (61. 195) are not always described as flame-colored," 
any more than roses or violets or any other flower of which several varieties 
exist. On the difficult Attic poem the notes are unusually clear and satisfac- 
tory. The curious superstition mentioned at 64. 376 is one which in my boy- 
hood I have often heard stated as a fact, but I never remember seeing it 
anywhere in literature except here and at the passage of Nemesianus which 
Prof. Merrill cites (cf. Ellis for another passage in point). The question as to 
whether the Callimachean original of 66 was written in all simplicity or is a 
piece of half-ironical persiflage like Pope's Rape of the Lock, and the generally 
received theory of a distinct and complicated plan of strophic arrangement in 
68, are neither of them mentioned by the editor. 

On p. 17 I observe as a slip of the pen ' Phalaecean' for 'Choliambic' 
We have much to thank Professor Merrill for in this excellent edition of a 
most delightful poet. Among the many other good things he has done, he has 
given us the complete text of his author. This is especially grateful to those 
who are opposed to the modern mutilation of a classical poet, whether the 
process be one of ' selection for the use of schools ' or ' Bowdlerization ' for 
'family reading.' A boy sufficiently mature and well trained to be reading 
Catullus, who at the same time will be injured by having access to his 
freedoms of expression, is scarcely worth the saving. 

Kirby F. Smith. 



Pauly's Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bear- 
beitung unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Georg Wissowa. Dritter Halbband : Apollon-Artemis. Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzlerscher Verlag, 1895. 

The original edition of Pauly's classical encyclopaedia, issued from the 
press of the same Stuttgart publishing house which has now begun an entirely 
rewritten edition of it in ten volumes of 1440 large octavo pages each, has the 
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phenomenal record of a work of reference that has maintained an unquestioned 
supremacy in its line for more than half a century. Its one English rival, the 
series of classical dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith, is planned less 
distinctively for the requirements of professional scholarship. Its only French 
one, the great Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines, projected by 
Daremberg and continued by Saglio and Pottier, remains but half finished. 
The progress toward completion of the ambitious French work and of the 
equally ambitious German one in its revised form will now wear the aspect of 
a tolerably fair international handicap match of classical scholarship. 

Professor Wissowa, of the University of Marburg, who is the editorial head 
of the German publication, is favorably known from his many learned and 
critical contributions to philological, archaeological, and mythological science, 
and also as an editorial collaborator on Roscher's still incompleted lexicon of 
Greek and Roman mythology. In the present semi-volume, the mythological 
interest predominates, in virtue of the important articles called for under the 
heads of Apollon, Ares, Argo and Argonautai, and Artemis, enough to justify 
the mnemonic emphasis which the title-page lays on this element of the 
alphabetic area covered. It is natural to turn to the keyword articles first. 
Both are by Professor Wernicke of Halle. In the original Pauly the discus- 
sion of Apollo occupied but six pages and that of Artemis (sub voce Diana) but 
two. Wernicke devotes fifty-three pages of equal size to Apollon and to 
Artemis fifty-two, presumably exceeding his allowance by the odd pages, after 
the custom of encyclopaedia contributors. An increase of more than one 
thousand per cent, in the space and relative importance conceded to mythology 
is more than can be laid to a double personal equation. Obviously, the 
subject-matter of classical mythology and the hypotheses, which attempt to 
account for it all have not only multiplied beyond measure, but have also 
risen to a plane from which they command greater respect and attention on 
the part of scholarly minds. We are far along indeed from the fossilized 
allegorizings that commanded the confidence of our grandmothers in their 
schoolgirl days. Wernicke, for instance, denies outright, as expressing prim- 
itive Greek faith, both the virginity of Artemis and her sisterly relation to 
Apollo. The lunar character and the attributes of the chase with which later 
classical poetry and art invest her he explains as erroneous conceptions due to 
the fortuitous association of the Peloponnesian and autochthonous Artemis 
cult with the Hellenic cult of Apollo in its Ionian form. He admits a primi- 
tive Greek moisture and vegetation goddess called Artemis, and assumes that 
her cult had solvency enough to absorb into itself the notions entertained in 
regard to a swarm of other fell and forest, flood and field, flock and family 
fairies. Only thus, he holds, can we account for such contradictory elements 
in the originally simple character of Artemis as the aggressive virginity 
ascribed to the goddess whose special sphere of ingerence in human affairs is 
the conducting of parturition to good issue. In short, Wernicke advocates a 
doctrine very akin to Andrew Lang's crazy-quilt theory of myth, not from 
having paid great attention to the English scholar's work, but from sheer 
force of evidence and evolutionary modes of reasoning. Apollo develops 
under his hands from an earth-spirit — akin, presumably, to the returning dead 
that have so large a place in folklore, although Wernicke does not point this 
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out — into a god of vegetation, of seasons, of flocks, of wild creatures, of human 
youth, of gymnastics, and of combat. Again, along another line, this earth- 
daemon becomes an oracular spirit, a god of oaths and covenants, a purifier 
and savior, a divine musician and dancer. Most closely allied to Apollo the 
earth-spirit is the death-dealing Apollo of many cults and legends. This 
aspect of the god is curiously combined with the boy-loving and athletic 
Apollo in the Lakonian story of the beautiful Hyakinthos inadvertently slain 
by Apollo's quoit while the two are engaged in gymnastic sport in the flowery 
meads of Amyklai. Indeed, the floral or vegetal god also appears plainly 
enough in this story. Co-ordinate with the chthonic Apollo is the Delphinian 
or marine Apollo who appears in the form of a dolphin in the Homeric hymn, 
to whom Ionian fishermen were accustomed to pray for a good catch, and who 
at Tarsos wielded Poseidon's trident. As protector of colonial enterprises, the 
god exhibits an equally Neptunian character in many instances. Wernicke 
places here his exploits as a builder. I should myself prefer to derive the cult 
of Apollo, regarded as a leader and establisher of communities, from his old 
pastoral aspect as furtherer of the growth and enterprises of human youth no 
less than of the increase of flocks and herds. The leader by land and the 
leader by sea appear very closely related in the Homeric hymn. The Apollo 
of templed hills and jutting promontories may perhaps belong here. Our 
author puts him midway between his chthonic and marine aspects of the god. 
Was the notion of a guiding deity sufficient to attach his worship to the kerb- 
stones placed at doorways and street-corners, or must we connect this petre- 
faction of the Apollo cult with the pillar idols of the Phoenician sun-god 
Melkarth-Herakles, which his worshippers placed in roadways and at temple- 
entrances, as, for example, that of the sanctuary which Phoenician artisans 
erected for Solomon on Mount Zion of Jerusalem ? There is yet a puzzle to 
solve here. 

It seems to cost Wernicke a struggle to comment in conclusion on the 
recognition of a solar deity in Apollo by the ancients. He dismisses it as a 
speculative heresy, insufficiently justified by the outdoor and hilltop associa- 
tions of a primarily chthonic cult, intimating that it may perhaps be traced to 
the Orphic allegorizing of the sixth century B. C. Nor will he, with Roscher, 
admit an Indo-European origin of the Apollinic religion. 

Eight bright stars of Greek literature, science and criticism are ably 
discussed in this semi-volume by Crusius, Hultsch, Cohn, Kaibel, Gercke and 
von Jan, viz. Archilochos of Paros, Archimedes, the Alexandrian critics Aris- 
tarchos, Aristonikos and Aristophanes, the comic poet Aristophanes, Aristotle, 
and his pupil Aristoxenos of Tarentum, the founder of Greek musical science. 
We can barely stop to note as a curious piece of historical information from 
an unexpected source, Crusius's dating of Archilochos by means of Oppolz- 
hofer's determination of the noon solar eclipse, to which the poet refers 
impressively in an extant fragment (No. 74, Bergk), as having been visible to 
inhabitants of Paros on April 5, 648 B. C. Duncker's conjectural date of 660 
B. C. for the poet's death, and the no better fortified guesses of other historians 
and literary historians, fall to the ground by this remarkable computation. 
Crusius is excusable for not referring to the supposed bust of Archilochos, the 
identification of which rests only on a plausible conjecture of Visconti's. It 
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is strange that the silver cup found near Pompeii last winter and now in Paris, 
on which a skeleton inscribed APXIA0X02 appears in company with those of 
other foretime poets, should have escaped him. 

The articles architectura and arithmetica by Puchstein and Hultsch, the 
former dealing largely with Vitruvius, will command the attention of speci- 
alists. Some multiple entries give a high opinion of the revisers' thoroughness 
and industry. Seventy historic characters, forty-six literary ones, and eleven 
artists are suitably discussed under Apollonios. Under Aquae competent 
experts in ancient geography — Dessau for Africa, Hirschfeld for Asia Minor, 
Hilbner for Spain, Hulsen for Italy, Ihm for Gaul, etc. — locate one hundred 
places and towns of the Roman Empire that owed their first celebrity to their 
mineral springs. Under archontes all the Athenian magistrates of that office 
whose dates are known are tabulated according to the latest evidence, by von 
Schoeffer. 

Although the circumstance that the letter A has already demanded two 
volumes occasions some qualms as to the ability of publishers and editor to 
compress the outstanding letters within the compass of eight without reckless 
skimping in the latter part of the alphabet, the whole work is definitively 
offered at 300 marks, to be delivered to subscribers in ten complete volumes 
of about 1440 pages each, in twenty semi-volumes, or in one hundred and fifty 
numbers at two marks each. 

Alfred Emerson. 



Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. Bearbeitet von H. Blase, 
G. Landgraf, J. H. Schmalz, Fr. Stolz, Jos. Thiissing, C. Wagener und A. 
Weinhold. Ersten Bandes erste Halfte : Einleitung und Lautlehre. Von 
Fr. Stolz. xii -f- 364 pp. Leipzig (Teubner), 1894. 

This is the first instalment of the Historical Grammar of the Latin Language 
planned by W6lfflin, Landgraf, Schmalz and Wagener at the meeting of 
philologists held in Munich. In order to expedite the publication of the 
work the subject-matter was divided among more than half a dozen scholars, 
and, according to the original plan, Stolz was to treat of stem -formation only ; 
it was not until later that the phonological part also was assigned to him. 
And in this fact possibly may be found a reason for some of the shortcomings 
of the volume under consideration : a certain evidence of haste and want of 
polish characterize it and manifest themselves both in the arrangement of the 
material offered and in occasional omissions and little inaccuracies. These, 
together with the unevenness of treatment and lack of proportion which are 
here and there apparent, give to the whole the appearance of lecture-notes 
somewhat hurriedly whipped into shape and, under pressure of time, prepared 
for publication. 

The difficulty of writing, at the present moment, a satisfactory treatise on 
Latin phonology will be conceded on all sides. An etymological dictionary is 
still wanting, and a large number of controverted and obscure points await 
final treatment in monographs. But even under these conditions a compen- 
dium may be of great value as a sort of clearing-house for balancing opposing 
theories ; valuable also not only by the positive information it gives, but at 



